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SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 

SHAKESPEARE was familiar with books the 
commentators have not yet quoted. This I 
knew before I called attention to the use he 
has made of Puttenham’s ‘ Arte of Poesie’ and 
the ‘Euphues’ of Lyly. I think he displays 
throughout his works greater knowledge of 
English literature than is to be found in all 
the comedies and tragedies of the dramatists 
of his time. Halliwell says:— 

“The inventory of the poet’s goods that was 
taken after his decease has not been discovered. If 
it ever comes to light it can hardly fail to be of 
surpassing interest, especially if it contains a list of 
the books preserved at New Place. These must 
have been very limited in number, for there is no 
allusion to such luxuries in the will. Anything 
likea private library, even of the smallest yn 
sions, was then of the rarest occurrence, and that 
Shakespeare ever owned one at any time of his life 
is exceedingly improbable.” 

The facts of the case do not support Halli- 
well’s assumption. In the first place, if 
Shakespeare had many books at the time of 
his death, they would have passed, without 
being mentioned, under the following clause 
to his residuary legatees :— 

_ “All the rest of my goodes, chattels, leases, plate, 
jewels, and household stuffe whatsoever, after my 
dettes and legaives paied, and my funerall expenses 


discharged, I gyve, devise and bequeath to my sonne 
in lawe, John Hall, gent., and my daughter Susanna, 
his wief, whom I ordaine and make executours of 
this my last will and testament.” 

In the second place, although the inventory 
has not been found, and private libraries in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. may 
have been of the smallest dimensions and of 
the most rare occurrence, and although it 
cannot be proved that Shakespeare ever 
owned a library, yet there is aie evidence 
throughout his works that he had great 
knowledge of English literature, therefore it 
may be considered reasonable to conclude 
that he owned at the time of his death, or 
some time during his life, many of the books 
he knew so well. 

The old book to which I now call atten- 
tion has been in my library many years. 
Unfortunately it is not complete. Some pages 
have been lost and the is missing, 
therefore I cannot, at present, give the old 
author’s name, but I hope to be able to supply 
the deficiency by inquiry at the Library of 
the British Museum :— 

Menecrates. We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so tind we projit 
By losing of our prayers. 

* Antony and Cleopatra,’ IL. i. 

“God the searcher of all secrets, who knoweth all 
things before they be done, to whom things past and 
to come are open and manifest, as well as things 
Ecseent, by whom all things are made and estab- 
ished in equity and judgement and are perfectly 
guided and governed, whose devine and incompre- 
hensible wisdome extendeth it selfe from the begin- 
ning to the ending, gratiously disposing and ordering 
everything in particular: God, 1 say, that auncient 
of daies and of all eternity, doth sometimes make 
frustrate and disappoint the wishes and desires of 
mortal men, and doth not suffer them alwaies to 
enjoy them, according to their own willes and con- 
tentment. For though in the eie of man they may 
seeme good and profitable, yet in the sight and secret 
knowledge of his devine Maiesty, he knoweth them 
to be otherwise: and there be many things which 
unto us appeare to be profitah/e and beneticall, but 
his wisdome foreseeth that they will greatly pre- 
judice us.” 

In these passages Shakespeare and the old 
author express the same sentiment and use 
the same words. W. L. Rusuron. 

(To be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘Tue Wryter’s Tate,’ IV. iv. 150 (the 
references are to the Globe edition).— 

Perdita. With wisdom I might fear, my Doricles, 
You woo’d me the false way. 

Florizel. I think you have 
As little skill to fear as I have purpose 
To put you to’t. 
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The difficulty here is in the word ski//. The 
current explanation is that it means reason. 
Skill is at times used as equivalent to reason ; 
but what a platitude would result from such 
a use in the present case! Skill to fear is 
skill in fear (or in fearing if “fear” be taken 
asa verb). “You say you might fear, but I 
say you know no fear—you have as little 
knowledge of fear as I have purpose of 
deceit.” 

IV. iv. 162.— 

Dorcas. Mopsa must be your mistress: marry, 

garlic, 

To mend her kissing with ! 
The Rev. John Hunter comments “ you will 
be garlic.” But how should the Fan be 
garlic? No, Dorcas offers him a sprig of 
something, in imitation of Perdita’s recent 


distribution of flowers, and calls it garlic. | 


Garlic, she jeeringly says, would sweeten his 
mistress’s breath. 

IV. iv. 237.— 

Mopsa. I was promised them against the feast ; 

but they come not too late now. 
To a Midlander “against the feast” means 
“in time for our annual festival.” Every 
town and village had its feast, which began 
on the Sunday following the saint’s day 
appropriate to its parish church. If Mopsa 
meant “in time for Trinity Sunday, whereas 
this sheep-shearing celebration is some weeks 
later,” she would be thinking of Stratford- 
on-Avon, whose parish church is dedicated 
to the Trinity. 

IV. iv. 409.— 

Polizx. Is he not stupid 
With age and altering rheums? 

“ Altering” here does not mean merely 
changing, but has the technical sense of 
broken health. When we say an invalid is 
“much altered” we mean much worse in 
health, and showing it in his appearance. 
The same meaning is glanced at in Act L. ii. 
383-4 and in Act LV. iv. 586. 

[V. iv. 430.— 

Polix. Thou a sceptre’s heir, 

That thus affect’st a sheep-hook ! 

This is not metaphorical only. In ‘Pandosto’ 
it is expressly stated that the disguised Prince 
carried an actual sheep-hook. The point is 
worth making for its ter sa on the next 
two passages, which have been misunder- 
stood. 

IV. iv. 443.— 


Poliz. Thou churl, for this time, 


lhough full of our displeasure, yet we free thee 
From the dead blow of it. 


The churl here is Florizel “in swain’s wear- 


” 


ing,” not the Shepherd, who remains under 
the ban already pronounced. 

IV. iv. 445.-- 

Poliz. And you, enchantment, 
Worthy enough a herdsman; yea, him too, 
That makes himself, but for our honour therein, 
Unworthy thee. 
Much difficulty has been found in the phrase 
“unworthy thee.” How, it is asked, has 
Florizel made himself unworthy of Perdita? 
The answer is simple: by assuming the garb 
of a shepherd, whilst Perdita is pranked out 
most goddess -like. If it be objected that 
mere clothing is at such a moment beneath 
Polixenes’s notice, let the objector look again 
to the opening of the scene, when he will find 
that Perdita made quite as much of the differ- 
ence in their attire, and, moreover, predicted 
most clearly that this was the point which 
would chiefly move the anger of Polixenes. 

IV. iv. 549.— 

Flo, But as the unthought-on accident is guilty 
To what we wildly do, so, &c. 
“Guilty to” is not merely equivalent to 
“guilty of”; it is rather “guilty towards” 
some future action, whereas “guilty of” 
would refer to the past. 

LV. iv. 789.— 

Aut. The king is not at the palace; he is gone 
aboard a new ship, &c. 
The only explanation offered of the “new 
ship” is that the king preferred one with 
little bilge-water ! whereas this is but another 
of Autolycus’s bad puns. Speaking to a 
shepherd and the son of a heniend he rests 
assured they will hear his words as “an ewe 
sheep.” In the literary workmanship that 
fashioned for us Autolycus, a remarkable 
point is the profusion of his poor puns. He 
is always punning, and yet is never allowed 
to give vent to a good one. 

V. i. 203.— 

Per. The heaven sets spies upon us, will not have 
Our contract celebrated. 

Leon. You are married? 

Flo, We are not, sir, nor are we like to be; 
The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first : 
The odds for high and low’s alike. 
The last line has given much trouble, some 
making the stars the “high” and the valleys 
the “low,” whilst others affirm that Florizel 
means that the ill fortune that pursued him 
as a —— will still pursue him as a 
> he speech, however, should clearly 
e allotted to Perdita; in it she continues 
what she had just been saying about the 
heaven, and adds that the inequality as 
regards high and low between her lover and 
herself is similar to that between the stars 
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and the valleys just named. This is not at 
all the temper of mind of Florizel. 
H. G. Goren. 
Kettering. 


MODERN ZODIACS. 
(Continued from p. 43.) 


133. Engraved on a small round steel plate 
in the centre of the face of a very handsome 
large standing clock by Gudin, 1750, the case 
being richly ornamented with elaborate buhl 
work, A gilt sun fastened to the pivot of the 
hands points to the signs in succession. In 
the Conservatoire, Paris, No. 4148 (first-floor 
gallery). 

134. The signs are well painted on small 
porcelain ovals round the outer edge of the 
porcelain face of a very handsome ormolu 
standing astronomical regulator by Robin, 
Paris, 1780. The month names are under- 
neath, so that each includes half of two signs, 
Mars that of Pisces and Aries; Avril, Aries 
and Taurus ; Cancer is a crayfish. In the 
Conservatoire, Paris. 

135. Round a painted horizontal ring en- 
closing a small terrestrial globe by Hardy, 
Paris, 1787. In small gallery, Conservatoire, 
Paris. 

136. An engraving of an Egyptian zodiac, 
in the Barberini Palace, Rome, is in Maurice, 
‘History of Hinduism,’ vol. i. 

137. Engravings of the zodiacal medals 
struck by Antoninus in Egypt are in ‘ Mé- 
moires de l’Académie des Belles - Lettres,’ 
Paris, 1780; ‘Acad. Inscript., vol. xli.; ‘Mém. 
de ! Abbé Barthel.’ The Cancer medal bears 
the head of Luna ; Leo, Sol ; Virgo, Mercury ; 
Libra, Venus ; Scorpio, Mars; Sagittarius, 
Jupiter; Capricornus, Saturn; Aquarius, 
Saturn ; Pisces, Jupiter ; Taurus, Venus. 

138. A Wedgwood lamp in blue and white, 
of classical form, has the zodiac round the 
top, a woman holding Cupid over a vase in the 
centre. In the upper gallery of the Ceramic 
Museum at Sévres. 

139. On a broad belt in gilt metal round a 
globe bearing three fleurs-de-lis, which sur- 
mounts a rich frame containing three busts of 
Louis XLV. at different ages. On the wall in 
the National Library, Paris. 

140. A similar frame near it contains busts 
of later members of the French royal family. 
Zodiac as in No. 139. 

141. Two large long masses of sculptured 
wood, gilded, forming the ornamental part of 
Marie Antoinette’s state barge, are in the 
Marine Museum. Each portion has an are 
with three signs and emblems on it. In the 
Louvre, Paris, 


142. The cipher emblems are engraved 
round a small copper-plate engraving of 
Queen Elizabeth in the Hepe Collection, 
Bodleian, Oxford. 

143. A French copy of A. Z. No. 9, in white 
marble, made by nee of Napoleon L, was 

resented by Mr. Beresford Hope to the 
‘itzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

144. A very large standing astronomical 
clock, Paris, 1802, has ten dials, two of which 
have the cipher emblems on them and month 
names, a branch serving as hand. Janiver, 
Conservatoire, No. 10,621, Paris. 

145. “A tea-table in marquetry with in- 
laid work representing the zodiacal signs, 
which was offered to Empress Josephine by 
the pupils of the Deaf and Dumb School ” 
(Dewharne, p. 91). Cancer is a crayfish. In 
No. 13, Salon des Boucher, Grand Trianon, 
Versailles, 1804-9. 

146. An engraving of No. 8 is in Drum- 
mond, ‘ gyptiaca.’ 

147. Engraving of a fragment of an 
Egyptian zodiac, found at Rome, mentioned 
by Fontenelle and Bailey, is in Drummond, 
p. lx, pl. 5. 

148. Engraving of A. Z. No. 9 is in Drum- 
mond, p. lxii, pl. 7. 

149. Engraving of A. Z. No. 13 is in Drum- 
mond, p. lxiii, pl. 8. 

150. Engraving of A. Z. No. 214 is in 
Drummond, p. lxvii, pl. 9. 

151. Engraving of A. Z. No. 221 is in 
Drummond, p. Ixviii, pl. 10. 

152-5. Four mystical Mithraic Zoroastrian 
zodiacal tablets are engraved in Drummond. 

156. Engraving of A. Z. No. 220 (a modern 
picture) is in Drummond, p. Ixxxviii, 
14. 

' 157. Engraving of the Hebrew camp is in 
Drummond. Ephraim is connected with 
Taurus; Benjamin, Gemini; Manasseh, 
Sagittarius; Dan, Scorpio; Gad, Aries ; 
Gerson, Terra ; Mera, Aqua ; Asher, Libra ; 
Simeon, Pisces; Moses, Ether; Aaron (?) ; 
Naphthali, Virgo ; Reuben, Aquarius ; Zebu- 
lon, Capricorn ; Issachar, Cancer ; Judah, Leo. 

158. Engraving of A. Z. No. 13 is in Denon, 
‘Voyage dans l’Egypte,’ 1802. 

159. On a brass globe borne by Atlas, 
Italian. In V.A.M. 

160. Engraving of the King’s Gateway, 
with the signs upon it, above the arch, West- 
minster Palace, by Vertue, is in St. Martin’s 
Library, Charing Cross, 1815. 

161. Bronze medal of Jeanne d’Are, 1821, 
rev. an are bearing emblems of Taurus, 
Sagittarius, and three other signs. In last 
room of the Mint, Paris. A. B, G, 

(To be continued.) 
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“Luecace Trar.”—I find Nuttall’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Dictionary ’ recognizes this term. IL have 
always considered it an amateurish way of 
deseribing a goods train. Is there such a 
thing as a luggage train? The same dic 
tionary describes luggage as “ travellers’ 
trunks,” which shows that an American dic- 
tionary has been copied ; an English dictionary 
would have said “ travellers’ boxes.” 7'’runks 
is essentially an American word, though, of 
course, English people use it occasionally. An 
hotel waiter once said to me, “ Those people 
are American.” [ said, “ How can you tell 
that ?—they look just like English people.” 
“No,” was the reply ; “English travellers 
would have asked if their boxes had arrived ; 
they asked for their trunks.” Certainly for 
the gigantic encumbrances Americans travel 
with “trunk” seems more appropriate. 

THOMAS. 


Eprraru.—The following epitaph on the 
inner north wall of the chancel of Tenterden 
Church was copied by me recently :— 

“To the memory of the Reverend Matthew Wal- 
lace,son of the Reverend Dr. Wallace of Edinburgh, 
Vicar of Tenterden, Doctor of Laws, who was born 
on the 28th of October, 1728, at Moffat in Scotland, 


green, it was common for juveniles to call 
the new leaves “soldiers’ ’bacca.” It was 
generally supposed, too, that soldiers of that 
period used to smoke it in their pipes in lieu 
of the genuine weed, just as we boys some- 
times smoked short lengths of cane as sub- 
stitutes for pe Anas may add, with very 
doleful consequences. Haney HeEms, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Centorre Lanps.”—In Exchequer De. 
positions of 6 James I., concerning the vicar- 
age of 8. Tawton (of which the North Wyke 
family had been “farmers” or “ proctors” 
since the dissolution, holding of the Dean 
and Canons of Windsor), there is allusion to 
the “ Centorie” (also spelt “ Century ”) lands 
belonging to the said vicarage. 

had wondered whether the word might 
be derived from “ precentor” (choirmaster) 
and signify chantry-house lands, but in Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s ‘ Book of the West,’ vol. ii., I 
have come upon, no doubt, the trne interpre- 
tation. Dealing with political and _ eccle- 
siastical organization among the early 
Celts, he says :— 
“ Every noble, arg/wyd, or fath exercised rights 
of sanctuary, and the extent of his sanctuary con- 


and died at his Vicarage, on the 14th of November, | stituted his //ax or lawn...... Throughout Cornwall a 


1771, aged 43 years and 6 days. Agreeable manners, 
great benevolence and excellent parts, united to 
extensive learning, pastoral fidelity and discourses 
uncommonly elegant as well as instructive, rendered 
him universally beloved, respected and esteemed in 
an English parish, even in Times during which the | 
National Prejudices that had formerly subsisted | 
were again attempted to be highly inflamed between | 
the Northern and Southern divisions of Great 
Britain.” 


Pall Mall. 


TaeatTRicaL take this from 
the #ra, 7 April :— 

“In the museum at Naples I was much interested 
in a case of theatrical tickets found in a tragic 
theatre in Pompeii. They were variously made in 
bone, ivory, and metal. You are aware, perhaps, 
that to this day the gallery of an Italian theatre is 
called the pigeon loft. Well, the little tickets for 
this part of the auditorium were in the shape of 
pigeons, while varying devices were used for other 
parts of the house. What attracted my attention 
most curiously, however, was a set of diminutive 
skulls modelled in ivory. These were used solely 
by those having the right of free admission. Now does 
not this suggest the very possible derivation of the 
term?” 


The “deadhead,” I may add, is the terror 

of present-day theatrical managers. 
S. J. A. F. 

“Sotprers’ ’Bacca.”—In the forties, in 

North London, when, about this time of 


number of sanctuaries remain, under the name of 
ntry-fields,” 

Ernet Leca-WEEKEs. 


Rippie.”—In the Globe for 
27 Feb. the following is printed :— 

“Here, however, is an old riddle to which an 
answer has apparently never been found. Hallam, 
the historian, we are told, gave this riddle to a lady 
to solve, allowing her a year to do it in. Hallam 
died before the year was up, and it was left un- 
answered :— 

I sit on a rock whilst I’m raising the wind, 

But, the storm once abated, I’m gentle and kind ; 
I’ve kings at my feet who await but my nod 

To kneel in the dust on the ground I have trod. 
Tho’ seen to the world, I’m known to but few ; 
The Gentile detests me, I’m pork to the Jew ; 

I never have passed but one night in the dark, 
And that was with Noah alone in the Ark ; _ 

My weight is three pounds, my length is a mile; 
And when I’m discovered you’ll say with a smile, 
That my last and my first are the best of our Isle.” 
In the issue of the same paper for 1 March 
it is stated that 

“those who do attempt Hallam’s riddle come to 
ignominious grief. One correspondent says it is ‘ R,’ 
but how does this square with ‘ My weight is three 
pounds, my length is a mile’?” 

As the correspondent who had suggested 
“R,” I reminded the editor of the notorious 
familiarity of “classic Hallam” with Greek, 
and as rho is the Greek name of r, his ob- 
jection fell wide of the mark. At any rate, 
this was my solution :— 
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Isa“ 7 

Yes, you sit on your rock in a blustering breeze ; 
Begone with your partner, disturb not mine ease ; 
In the world of the north men still cling to you, 
Tho’ elsewhere you’re hated by Gentile and Jew; 
When you ’re seen in the Conqueror’s hand as a whip 
How pale grows each cheek and how quivers oak 

Ip. 
But, mistress, believe me, you were seen in the dark 
When you played on old No’ that unmaidenly lark, 
And his angry spouse dropped you clean out of the 


Ar 
(“ Like to like,” as she did so, I heard her remark). 
Though the roe’s weight I doubt, yet hark to the tlow 
Of Hallam’s Greek puns as he rides in the Row, 
Declaring the season from start unto close 
Shows nothing to equal a sweet English rose. 
J. P. Owen. 

{See 1* 8. ii. 10, 77; xii. 365, 520. This riddle is 
ascribed to the Bishop of Salisbury. ‘The Church 
of Christ” is given as the answer. Another con- 
tributor says 1t is purposely impossible, being, in 
fact, nonsense. } 


THE ORIENTATION oF CuuRCHES: Sr. 
GrorGe’s, BLoomspury. — The altar of this 
church was originally on the east side in the 
recess now used as a baptistery. When Bed- 
ford House was demolished in the early part 
of this century the Duke of Bedford presented 
the very fine altar-piece which stood in the 
private chapel to St. George’s Church. The 
recess above mentioned was too small to 
receive the altar-piece, the only possible 
position being the north wall. The axis of 
the church was therefore turned through an 
angle of ninety degrees, and now lies north 
and south, the pews being altered accordingly. 
This was ail made clear in a lecture on the 
church given in the vestry about March, 1899, 
by Mr. C. Fitzroy Doll, architect, of Gower 
Street. See also Wheatley’s ‘London Past 
and Present,’ ii. 98. R. B. P. 

[See 6" S. xii. 165; and, under various headings, 
the Indexes generally to ‘ N. & Q.’ 


A Lone anp Younc Famiry.—In a recent 
number of Stubds’s Gazette for the Textile and 
Woollen Trades a letter is inserted by an Irish 
solicitor addressed to the creditors of a de- 
ceased draper, in which he craves their indul- 
gence towards the widow on the ground of 
the deceased having left “a long and young 
family.” I have not before seen the use of 
the word Jong for /arge, but presume it may 
be common in Ireland. A. G. Retp. 

Auchterarder. 


ON VERIFYING Quotations.—I have had 
an opportunity lately of experiencing the 
value of old Dr. Routh’s well-known precept. 
Mr. Lecky in his ‘ History of Rationalism in 
Europe’ (seventh ed., vol. i. p. 55) says that 
“boots with pointed toes had been lately 


[fourteenth century] introduced, and were 
supposed by many to have been peculiarly 
offensive to the Almighty,” a as his 
authority he gives in a note Hecker, ‘ Epi 
demics of the Middle Ages,’ p. 82. On turn- 
ing to Hecker I find that what he states is :— 

“They [the priests of Liége] intimidated the 
people to such a degree that there was an express 
ordinance that no one should make any but square- 
toed shoes, because these fanatics had manifested a 
morbid dislike to the pointed shoes which had come 
into fashion immediately after the Great Mortality 
in 1350.” 

It was to the demonized or possessed per- 
sons that the pointed shoes were offensive, 
and not, as Mr. Lecky, to make a piquant 
point, puts it, to the Almighty. 

A. SmyTHE PALMER. 
8S. Woodford. 


“ Any.” — Under the heading “ None,” in 
). 235, ante, “any men” is assailed, though 
or no reason that will hold water, as “un- 
grammatical”; and, farther, it is there spoken 
of as if it were confined to “ vulgar usage.” 
Revelation of its polite English synonym is 
disappointingly withheld. 

“Any,” as a plural, in the forms “anie,” 
“eni,” &c., has been employed since about 
1230, as, after slight pon ats may be dis- 
covered, 

As to the particular collocation “any men,” 
Wyclif, translating the Vulgate’s aliquos, has 
“ony men” in 2 Peter iii. 9, where the 
Authorized Version has simply the pronoun 
“any,” plural; and again in 1 Peter iii. 1, 
rendering, respectively, tuvds and reves. 

Bishop Pecock, Capgrave, and the ‘ Paston 
Letters’ supply abundant evidence that 
already in the fifteenth century the plural 
“any” was firmly established in our language. 

Seeing that, in modern days, it has had the 
practical sanction of James Harris, Dr. John- 
son, Bishop Warburton, Bishop Lowth, Bishop 
Hurd, Cowper, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Burke, 
Horne Tooke, Southey, Coleridge, Landor, 
Bishop Thirlwall, De Quincey, Cardinal New- 
man, and Lord Macaulay, as appears from 
quotations now lying before me, one must be 
very nice indeed to regard it as a 


‘ 


{Other notes received also vindicate the use.] 


Tue WANDERING Jew.—The following story 
of a wandering man after his resuscitation is 
of a similar stamp to what I quoted last 
under this heading (9 S. iv. 166), and origin- 
ally occurs in Yang Hiuen-Chi’s ‘ Record of 
the Cathedrals in Lo-Yang,’ written in the 
sixth century a.p. As Tu Lung-Wei's col- 
lection of ancient Chinese works, entitled 
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Han-Wei-Tsung-shu’ (1592), comprising the 
record in question, is represented in the 
British Museum only by an odd part unavail- 
ing for the present purpose,* | reconstruct 
the passage from the two works (to wit, Twan 
Ching-Shih’s ‘ Ya-Yang-Tsah-Tsu,’ ninth cen- 
tury a.D., Japanese reprint, 1697, lib. xiii. 
fol. 6 a, and the ‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1701, 
elxxviii. 19 and ecexxi. 5) where it is variedly 
quoted with different omissions :— 


“In the time of the dynasty of Yuen-Wei [sixth 
century A.D.) it happened that a monk named 
Datta, while opening old graves to gather earthen 
wares, found a man buried, but alive, and brought 
him to the presence of the Dowager-Empress (named 
Hu-Tai-hau), then staying in Hwa-Lin Palace with 
the Emperor Ming-Ti (whose accession took place in 
516 a.p.). The empress, considering the matter 
very extraordinary, ordered a courtier, Chii Kih, to 
question the man about his name, how long he had 
been lying dead, and what he used to eat and drink 
during the time. His answer was, ‘I am named 
Tsui Han, with a cognomen Tsze-Hung, and am a 
native of Ngan-Ping, in Poh-Ling I died in my 
tifteenth year, and am now twenty-seven years of 
age. For these twelve years I was lying down under- 
ground in a condition of a drunken man, and took 
no food. Sometimes, however, I went out wander- 
ing, but then, as if in a dream, I could not discern 
what food and drink I took even when I did so.’ 
Subsequently the empress dispatched a secretary, 
Chang Tsiuen, to the man’s asserted home, and 
found his parents there. He was sent back home, 
where, seeing his mother handling a branch of a 
peach-tree, he entreated her to throw it away 
instantly.t Atlength he renounced the world, and 
coming to Lo-Yang, then the capital of the empire, 
stayed la Bodhi Church, where he was endowed by 
the King of Jii-Nan with a suit of yellow eccle- 
siastical costume. One day, in the Pau-Lo quarter 
of that city, abounding with undertakers, he saw 
a man from his village purchasing a coffin, and 
said, * Make the coffin of cypress wood, but 
never line it with mulberry wood; for, while I 
was staying so long underground, I once saw a troop 
of demon-soldiers about to carry away a (dead) 
man. One of them tried to excuse the man on the 
ground that his coffin was of cypress wood, but the 
captain declared him inaneneali, because, though 
the coffin was of cypress, it was lined with mulberry 
wood.’ In consequence of this narration cypress 
wood was very much raised in its price throughout 
the —. He was ever in fear of the sun, on which 
he could never look, as well as of water, fire, and 
weapons of all descriptions. His habit was to run 
on the roads, only stopping when much fatigued. 
He could not walk slowly, all his contemporaries 
opining him a ghost.” 

KumMaGusu MINAKATA. 


* MS. 16,338, Plut., cexviii. F. 

+ From very early times the Chinese esteemed the 
peach-tree as holy and to have the power of sup- 
preasing all spiritual beings (‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 
ecexcix. 10, seqgg.). In Japanese mythology the 
peach is made instrumental for driving away eight 
thunder-gods when the first father of the nation, 
[zanagi-no-Mikoto, was pursued by them in his 


SHAKESPEARE’S who are 
interested in this subject may be glad of a 
reference to the sale catalogue of the Earl of 
Oxford’s collection, sold in March, 1741/2. 
No. 35 in the first day’s sale is a three. 
quarters (7.¢., 30in. by 25in.) of Shakespeare 
by an unknown artist. It was purchased for 
two guineas by one “ Barrett.” 

W. Roserts. 


Hort Cross Buns.—On the last Good Friday 
of the nineteenth century may I make note of 
the tampering with the “hot cross bun” which, 
where practised, despoils this thoroughly 
English cate of its characteristic qualities! 
Fifty years ago the traditional bun was a 
spiced bun—the spice recalling to the few 
who cared about its religious suggestiveness 
the embalming of our Lord— marked with a 
slight cross, and not with deep indentures, 
made, for convenience of division, after the 
manner of the scone, a modern immigrant 
southward.* Being a Lenten bun, it was 
innocent of currants ; indeed, currants in a 
“cross bun” would have been as great a sur- 
prise to me as, had I been a Hebrew boy, 
would have been their appearance in a Pass- 
over cake. Somewhere between this and the 
forties bakers (London bakers, at least) began 
to supply the currant variety ; and gradually 
spice came to be regarded as a non-essential 
ingredient—that spice which gave a peculiar, 
semi-sacred savour to the carefully preserved 
bun the gratings of which were held to bea 
“sov’ran cure” for internal aches. The vul- 
garized cross bun differs so little from the 
every-day article that it is not unfrequently 
buttered, @ Ja tea-cake! I do not know 
whether the decadence is widespread, but 
that the currant, spiceless bun—which is no 
“cross bun ”—is, in Greater London, fast 
supplanting the welcomed friend of our child- 
hood that brought with it a Good Friday 
atmosphere Iam well assured. Plum-puddings 
and mince-pies retain their integrity in spite 
of countless varieties of recipe, but the “cross 
bun,” if it loses its ecclesiastical character, 
becomes meaningless. It may be that my 
plea will be regarded by most people as un- 
worthy of consideration. Those who think 
otherwise have the restoration of the tradi- 
tional “hot cross bun” in their own hands: 


* T am not unaware that the hot cross bun may be 
classed among other “funeral baked meats,” and 
that the quartering may have suggested the sacred 
symbol, itself pre-Christian. In the Museo Bor- 
bonico at Rome is an ancient sculpture represent- 
ing the miracle of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
in which the five barley loaves are each marked 
with a cross. It would be interesting to know 


flight from the nether world (* Nihongi,’ book i.). 


whether the marking is distinctly symbolical. 
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they have but to bargain with the baker, 
when the first Good Friday of the twentieth 
century approaches, that he supply the buns, 
as of yore, plain and spiced. 
Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

“INTIMIDATED THRONES.”—Cassell’s ‘ En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary’ of 1885 (afterwards 
lool with a new title-page and rechristened 
‘ Lloyd’s Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ 1895) illus- 
trates the verb intimidate by the passage 

Why do ye quake, intimidated thrones ? 

Wordsworth, ‘ Excursion,’ book vii. 
This passage has not been supplied for the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ and does not 
vecur in any edition of the ‘ Excursion’ known 
to us, either in book vii. or anywhere else. 
Can any Wordsworthian tell us where it is to 
be found? Or does it perchance belong to 
some earlier draft of the poem? The only 
words approaching it in the ‘Excursion’ are 
these (in vii.) :— 

Ye thrones that have defied remorse, and cast 

Pity away, soon shall ye quake with fear. 

Here we have the “ quake ” and the “ thrones,” 
but these are not yet “intimidated.” 
J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Des Cartes’s ‘System or DeMonoLocy.’—A. 
Hamilton in his * East Indies’ says he saw “ in 
a — at Amoy, painted in fresco on a wall, 
according to Des Cartes’s ‘System of Demono- 
logy,’”’arepresentation of hell with the demons 
in the “same shapes and figures as are in the 
cuts of that book ; better represented than I 
saw it in a church at Antwerp.” What is 
known of Des Cartes’s ‘ Demonology ’? 

James Mew. 

Garrick Club. 


Sr. Curistopuer.—Can you give me the 
author of the poem on the legend of St. 
Christopher beginning 
**Carry me across !” 

The Syrian heard, rose up, and braced 

His huge limbs to the accustom’d toil. 

“My child! see how the waters boil,” &c., 
and also tell me where the said poem can be 
obtained ? CocKLE SHELL. 


Inrectious CatTLe. — Is 


anything known of an infectious disease | 


which seems to have affected cattle in 1748-9? 
[ copy from the ‘Registers of Burton Fleming,’ 
lately published by the Yorkshire Parish Re- 
gister Society. At p. 78, at the end of a terrier, 
the following occurs :— 

“The infectious distemper among Horn Cattle 
which rag in almost all ye counties in England 
began at North Burton, February, 1748, and ceased 
again in June, 1749, in w™ time there died in ye said 
Toun about ye number of 150 Cattle.” 

In those days, when cattle were not so plentiful, 
150 is a large number of deaths in one year, 
and would entail a great loss on the 7. 


VALENTINES.— Having recently added to 
my collection of early valentines a quaint 
specimen, which seems to have been made in 
Nuremberg in the first half of the present 
century, I should like to know if any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can identify the maker 
by the inscription on the lower right-hand 
margin, which is “ Nirnberg ba Riedel,” or 
can say if similarly inscribed valentines are 
known to them. My copy is numbered twelve, 
and is probably one of a series. 

Frank H. Barr. 

Rowfant Club, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. 


Mrs. Biturncron as St. Where 
is this picture by Reynolds now to be found? 
Waagen, in his ‘Treasures of Art in Great 
Britain,’ speaks of it as being in the collection 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne at Bowood, but 
he is evidently confusing it with Reynolds’s 
picture of Mrs. Sheridan as St. Cecilia, which 
is there. SENGA. 


Henry Mouttowe, M.P.—This person was 
Fellow of King’s College, LL.D., Professor of 
Law at Gresham College, and M.P. and Public 
Orator for the University of Cambridge. His 
will was proved 29 Oct., 1634. His second 
wife, whom he married in 1607, was Margaret, 
widow of Richard Love, of Cambridge, and 
mother of the Rev. Richard Love, Dean of 
Ely, who married Grace Moutlowe, his 
daughter by his first wife. Who was Henry 
Moutlowe’s first wife, and what other issue 
had they ? Stema Tau. 


Joun Cuotmtey, M.P. for Southwark from 
1698 till his death, 25 October, 1711. His 
brother Lewin died 29 March, 1731. They 
appear to have been a family of brewers in 
Southwark. Is anything known of them ? 

W. D. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 

CostumME.—I possess a couple of miniatures 
drawn in the early part of this century and 
believed to be of clergymen, but they have 
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dark blue coats. One of them was chaplain 
to the army. Is it known if that colour was 
occasionally worn, or if it is likely to have 
changed in many years? H. Y. Powe t. 


Meek Taus.—This is the name of an idol 
deity worshipped by the Izedis, Yezidis, or 
Devil-worshippers, of Assyria, and seems to 
mean “ King Peacock.” It is referred to in 
Layard’s ‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ and in 
the first volume of the 7'ransactions of the 
Ethnological Society, 1861 (N.S.). Any other 
references or information upon the subject 
would be welcome. A. SMyTHe PALMER. 

Woodford. 


or Devon.—The arms of this 
family—a saltire between four cross-crosslets 
fitchée—were quartered by the Palmers and 
the Coleshills, and may be seen on the 
monument of Tho. Coleshull (d. 1595) in 
Chigwell Church; but in the Visitation 
pedigrees (Essex, &c.) it is not shown in 
what way they were entitled to do so. 
Where can an account of this Devonshire 
family be found ? A. 8. E. 


THe DEVIL WALKING THROUGH ATHLONE. 
-—-The following extract from a_ 
letter appeared recently in a daily paper 
relative to the battle of the Tugela at 
Colenso (first attempt). Can any of your 
readers furnish an explanation of the tradi- 
tion regarding the devil walking through 
Athlone 

“The Boers and the Dublin Fusiliers.—Just 
before battle the Irish Brigade with the Boers 
sent a note to our Dublin Fusiliers saying that 
they would be glad to get the opportunity to wipe 
them off the face of the earth. The note was 
returned by the Dublins to say that they would 
walk through the Irish Brigade as the devil did 
through Athlone.” 

R. 8. C. 


“Les Graces.”—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. 
favour me with the rules of this old-fashioned 
game, which used to amuse young ladies in 
the early years of the present century? It 
van be played on the principles of lawn 
tennis, or rather of badminton, but I should 
like to know the orthodox game. 

Davip MacRircuie. 

Edinburgh. 


Faminiarn Frencn Quorations.—Is any 
collection of these similar to the compila 
tions of Bartlett and Dalbiac in existence ? 

Ducuess or Gorpon.—Will some reader 
of ‘N. & Q. kindly tell me where to look 
for information concerning the eccentric 


Scotch Duchess of Gordon, who became 
the wife of Col. Staats Morris, an American | 
Time, end of eighteenth century. 
M. B. W. 
Boston, U.S. 


R. L. Stevenson.—Can any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q. tell me the name or number 
in his opera of the air by Schubert to which 
Robert Louis Stevenson wrote his poem 
‘The Vagabond,’ which occupies the first 
position in ‘Songs of Travel’? 
Atrrep R. Browy. 
45, Crompton Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


Detacoa anp Aucoa.—Can any of your 
readers give me the correct meaning of these 
two names? By whom were the names 
given and why ? Lirr. 


Fur Dyermc.—Although these pages are 
properly closed to the discussion of all 
technical subjects, I trust you will permit 
me to ask through your columns whether 
any of your readers can recommend a cheap 
book on fur dyeing. An elementary work 
would be preferred. M. L. R. Bresvar. 


Str Ropert anp Srr Wm. Sruarr.—l 
should be obliged for information or refer- 


ences concerning the Sir Robert and Sir 
Wm. Stuart described in the following tract, 
which apparently refers to the wars in 
Ireland of the time, the above being probably 
officers sent over by Charles I. I have never 
seen this tract, but it is described as “Old 
Irish Tracts—A Most True Relation of A 
Wonderful Victory it pleased God to give 
those two Worthy Commanders, Sir Robt. 
and Sir Wm. Stuart, Against the Rebells of 
Sir Philim O’Neale. Lon. 1642.” 
Tuos. P. Stuart. 
22, Garville Avenue, Rathgar, co. Dublin. 


“ Burt,” THE CoUNTERFOIL OF A CHEQUE.— 
In a novel by a well-known modern author 
“butt” is again and again used to express the 
counterfoil of a bank cheque. Is there any 
authority for this use of the word, except 
that the end of anything may be called its 
butt? Henry Fisuwick. 


“ SwEepsTAKEs.”—Miss Frances Gerard in 
her book ‘ Picturesque Dublin, Old and New, 
quotes a letter from Lord Charlemont to his 
architect and friend Sir William Chambers, 
in reference to Charlemont House, then in 
course of construction, in which he says, 
“T have sent herewith a plan of the manner 
in which I think the sweepstakes should be 
ornamented,” &c. What in this connexion 


are sweepstakes? 1 cannot find the word in 
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any dictionary within my reach. I sent these 
varticulars and inquiry last August to Dr. 
Murray, Oxford, for his new dictionary, but 
have had no acknowledgment, and I therefore 
fall back on the ever-courteous ‘N. & Q.’ 
HENRY SMYTH. 
Harborne. 


DecLtaratory Act.—In 1775 Lord Chatham 
introduced a Bill for the repeal of this Act. 
What were its provisions 


“Esto PERPETUA.”—This was the prayer of 
Father Paul (presumably the historian Father 
Paolo Sarpi). In what connexion did he use 
these words? 

[A dying apostrophe to his beloved Venice. ] 


Wuatety anp J. B. Péris.—Can you 
inform me whether any one has noted that 
Archbishop Whately’s ‘ Historic Doubts con- 
cerning Napoleon’ are anticipated, both in 
topic and method, by Jean Baptiste Pérés, 
who published in 1817 a little book entitled 
‘Comme quoi Napoléon n’a jamais existé.’ 
Péres died at Agen in 1840. Possibly the 
coincidence has been dealt with previously in 
the columns of ‘N. & Q..’ in which case I 
should be grateful for a reference. 

JOHN DE SoYREs. 


BreaD AND CHEESE CLUB. — About the 
year 1824 was established, under the leader- 
ship of Fenimore Cooper, the Bread and 
Cheese Club, New York. We are told 
members were admitted by bread and cheese. 
lf during the voting when a name was up 
for admission any cheese was found on a 
late the candidate was rejected. Where can 
I find a history of this club? 

ANDREWS. 


THEBAL.—Was he a saint or adevil? His 
name, inscribed on amulets, assuaged ab- 
dominal affections. The cure of colic in the 
middle ages, and in the middle regions, was 


his speciality. An interesting paper by Dr. | 


Tille in an early number of Scots Folk-Lore 
suggests that Thebal is either a transformed 
Theobaldus or a distorted Diabolus, and the 
writer traces the diabolical descent through 
diahaulus, deobalus, deobals, and debal to 
Thebal. But what says ‘N. & Q’? Senex. 


THe Eart’s Patace, Kirkwatt, ORKNEY 
IsLanps.—Can any one give me fuller infor- 
mation about the above than is contained in 
Barry’s ‘History of the Orkneys,’ or the 
‘Journal’ of Sir W. Scott in Lockhart’s ‘ Life 
of Scott’? I mean information as to the 
number of rooms, and whether there is any 
staircase into the vaults from the upper 
story. FRANCESCA. 


Beylics. 
AN UNCLAIMED POEM BY BEN JONSON. 
(9 S. iv. 491 ; v. 34, 77, 230.) 

Mr. Curry’s reply is little to the point. 
That is a pity, for my argument was wrong, 
and he should not have left it to me to 
yrove his case for him. A knowledge of 
Mr. Fleay’s work was needed ; the views of 
Gifford and Whalley may be accepted after 
verification, not otherwise. Iwas aware that 
the plays in the 1616 folio of Jonson ended 
with the year 1611; but I believed that the 
‘Epigrams,’ with which alone we are con- 
cerned in this discussion, went on to 1614. 
Gifford gives no help. The extract supplied 
for my benefit contains two errors (one of 
which is very serious) and does not touch the 
question of the ‘Epigrams.’ In point of fact, 
the latest possible limit of date for any of 
these poems is 15 May, 1612, six months 
before Prince Henry’s death, and an analysis 
of the collection points to a probability that 
the actual limit is 1611, as in the case of the 
plays. See the ‘Biographical Chronicle of 
the English Drama,’ vol. 1. p. 316, by Mr. F. G. 
Fleay, who arrives at this result by a minute 
study of the separate poems with special 
reference to their dates. The Stationers’ 
Register, under 15 May, 1612, enters for 
John Stepneth “A booke called, Ben Johnson 
his Epigrams” (Arber, ‘ Transcript,’ vol. iii. 
p. 485). “‘Not known,” is Mr. Fleay’s com- 
ment. No edition published by Stepneth is 
either known or likely to be. This is the last 
lentry for which his name appears in the 
Register, and it must refer to the epigrams 
collected for the forthcoming folio. Probably 
Stepneth died at this time, and Stansby 
(who published the folio) acquired his rights 
in the matter of the ‘ Epigrams.’ Mr. Fleay’s 
final summary of the folio (dc. p. 323) is 
vitally connected with the subject of our 
| discussion :— 

“There can be little doubt that the entry S.R. 
1612, 15 May, marks the conclusion of Jonson’s 
work, and that it would have been followed by a 
| similar entry for the newly masks 
|‘ Prince Henry’s Barriers,’ ‘Oberon,’ and ‘ Love 
freed from Folly’) and the whole book issued in 

1613; but Prince Henry (to whom, I think, it was 
|meant to be dedicated) died 1612, 6 Nov., and the 
| publication was put off.” 
It was, as we know, actually issued in 1616, 
|with five additional masques — the only 
section of the work complete at the time of 
publication. 

This evidence is unanswerable, and I now 
accept as genuine the poem recovered by 
_Chetwood and Mr. Curry. The folio of 1640 
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should have contained it ; but Jonson was 
dead when that edition appeared. The 
*Underwoods’ have a separate title-page 
dated 1640, and include, as Gifford says, all 
the scattered verse that could be found by 
editor or publisher. It is strange that lines 
to the memory of one so eminent as Prince 
Henry should have disappeared; but Mr. 
Curry’s parallel from the poem on the death 
of Queen Anne disposes of any scruple that 
might be felt on that account. He is, how- 
ever, wide of the mark in what he says about 
the omitted poems generally. My “singu- 
larly unfortunate” statement that Jonson 
did not hide his light under a bushel is, of 
course, quite sound—a truism rather than a 
truth, as most people acquainted with the 
poet’s writings and the temper displayed in 
some of them would expect. What proof has 
Mr. Curry that the poems to which he refers 
were deliberately omitted by Jonson him- 
self? 

Omissions due to accident do not touch 
my contention, and, with few exceptions, the 
omissions will be found to be accidental. 
Jonson twice suffered loss from fire, which 
would fully account for the editor of the 1640 
folio not finding copies of the scattered poems 
among Jonson’s papers. The following poems, 
of earlier date than 1611, constitute the chief 
omissions from the folio of 1616—omissions 
for which Jonson was personally responsible : 
Verses prefixed to Thomas Palmer’s ‘The 
Sprite of Trees and Herbes,’ 1598-9; Nicholas 
Breton’s ‘ Melancholike Humours,’ 1600 ; 
Thomas Wright's ‘The Passions of the Minde,’ 
1601; Hugh Holland’s ‘ Pancharis,’ 1603 ; 
Coryat’s ‘ Crudities,’ 1611 (but entered in 
the Stationers’ Register 26 November, 1610) ; 
and some poems afterwards printed in 
*Underwoods,’ notably the ode to the Earl 
of Desmond (44 in Gifford); the ‘Epigram 
on the Court Pucell,’ Mrs. Boulstred, who 
died in July, 1609 (68) ; and the epigram ‘To 
the Honour’d Countesse of ——’ (69). Can 
these omissions be accounted for? Three of 
the above writers—Palmer, Wright, and Hol- 
land-—were Catholics, and Jonson’s verses to 
them were written in his Catholic days. I 
attribute the suppression to an estrangement 
on his reverting to Protestantism. Breton 
has been claimed as a Catholic, but without 
roof. The coincidence is curious, but it may 
™ an accident. Personal feeling probably 
dictated the omission here ; the sneer at 
“ Nicholas’ Pasquils ”in the‘ Execration upon 
Vulcan’ is levelled at Breton. The verses to 
Coryat would be pointless in a separate re- 
print ; the chief copy is a description of the 
engraved title-page of the ‘Crudities.’ All 


the references to Coryat in Jonson’s works 
are contemptuous. The ode to Desmond was 
“writ in Queene Elizabeth’s time, since lost, 
and recovered,” the folio tells us. It is to 
be hoped that a sense of decency prompted 
Jonson’s suppression in 1612 of the foul 
attack on Mrs. Boulstred, and_ therefore 
that it was not his hand that revived it 
for the second folio. The unnamed Countess 
was the Countess of Rutland; the allusion 
to her as a “widowed wife” could hardly 
have been printed in her husband's life- 
time, and he died in 1612. A few other 
poems in ‘ Underwoods’ can be conjecturally 
dated earlier than 1611 ; but I have preferred 
to deal with pieces the date of which is cer- 
tain. Two lyrics, ‘The Phenix Analysde’ 
and ‘Ode in R. Chester's 
enigmatic work ‘Love’s Martyr,’ 1601, were 
rightly assigned to Jonson by Gifford. They 
were preceded in Chester’s work by the ‘ Pre- 
ludium’ and ‘ Epode’ which Jonson reprinted 
in ‘The Forest’ (1616 folio). Any one who 
will read the four poems together will see 
that the two reprinted admit of separate pub- 
lication, while the two omitted would not have 
been intelligible. There remains the tribute 
‘To the Worthy Author, M. John Fletcher, in 
the quarto of ‘ The Faithful Shepherdess.’ Mr. 
Fleay assigns these lines to the first quarto, 
1609, and Dyce also says they are found in all 
the quartos. If so, Jonson’s suppression of 
them is inexplicable. But I believe they were 
first published in the quarto of 1629. The 
first quarto has four leaves of preliminary 
matter with the signature. Jonson’s verses 
are not in these in any copy which I have 
seen ; and Hazlitt does not record them in 
this edition. In the 1629 quarto they appear 
at sig. A3. That closes my case, for the length 
of mt I apologize. 

A last point about the poem on Prince 
Henry. The resemblance to other epitaphs 
by Jonson is, as I noted, in its favour. He 
was fond of ringing the changes on any phrase 
or turn of thought which pleased him—I 
suppose on the Greek principle of dis 3 rpis 
Ta 

Mr. Curry’s remark that he has “not lost 
much” by not knowing Chetwood is rather 
naive. The credit of recovering and assign- 
ing the poem belongs primarily to Chetwood, 
and the absence of this knowledge can hardly 
be reckoned gain by ordinary methods of 
valuation. Nothing is scored by citing 
Steevens ; his remark is as unfair as it is 
brutal. As for the supercilious Gifford, he 
appropriated Chetwood!’s results, and was 
equally careless about “ mentioning his 
authority ” (see ante, p. 25). Personally I am 
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indebted to Chetwood for some useful in- 
formation. 

[ have nothing more to say about the rela- 
tive merits of the comedies and the minor 
joems. [ have not sat at the feet of Gamaliel- 
Hiallam ; and it never occurred to me to con- 
sider Gifford a judge of lyric poetry Mr. 
Curry probably knows “what porridge had 
John Keats.” The quoted comment on Jon- 
son’s lyrics is droll enough, but the note 
on “Oh do not wanton with those eyes” 
(‘Underwoods,’ 2) is Gifford’s master-stroke : 
“Tf it be not the most beautiful song in the 
language, I freely confess, for my part, that 
I know not where it is to be found.” Here 
is one verse of this perfect lyric :—- 

O, be not angry with those fires, 

For then their threats will kill me; 
Nor look too kind on my desires, 

For then my hopes will spill me. 

The authorship of ‘ Underneath this Sable 
Hearse’ has_ provoked fruitless discussion 
elsewhere. Mr. A. H. Bullen’s article on 
Browne in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ should have been consulted before 
venning gibes about the methods of Mr. 
Seonelly. A vindication of Jonson’s author- 
ship, conducted on critical lines, will be most 
welcome. Whalley’s statement in 1756 that 
the lines were “universally assigned” to 
Jonson is now the earliest authority for so 
assigning them. Browne’s autograph MS. 
tacitly claiming them and Aubrey’s asser- 
tion that he was the author are far older, 
Aubrey’s statement is repeated in Aubrey 
MS. 6, fol. 81 b, of the Bodleian. 

A personal point remains. From the 
phrase “a serious student,” Mr. Curry, 
employing inverted commas of his own, has 
inferred that he is looked upon as “ frivolous.” 
An innuendo of that kind would be beneath 


is not inferior to Milton’s epitaph on the 
Marchioness of Winchester, commencing 
This rich marble doth inter. 

The imagery is not unworthy of Milton, for 
he compares his “supposed ” father’s remains 
to the ideal butterfly, which insect he apos- 
trophizes as his father, ending with the 
Christian hope of immortality :— 

When this cold numbness shall retreat 

By a more than chymick heat. 
It had obviously been “thrown off,” and 
remains unrevised. A. HALL. 

Highbury, N. 


What is remarked by the Editor (p. 232) is 
true: “The best styles admit of ornateness 
as well as simplicity.” The first book, also 
the best, of ‘Paradise Lost’ is ornate through- 
out. The fine address of Satan to the sun is, 
I think, quite simple. There is nothing 
ornate in it. In the later books of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ Milton is often tumid rather than 
ornate. The style of Shakspeare’s prose is 
sometimes, as in ‘1 Henry IV.,’ Act IL 
scene iv., as good as possible ; but nothing 
could be worse than the first scene of ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale,’ that between Camillo and 
Archidamus. I have said that the style 
of Jonson’s prose in his first play of ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour’ is very good ; but it 
is not always so in his later works. In ‘The 
Tempest,’ the latest, or one of the latest, of 
Shakspeare’s plays, the language of Prospero, 
when he informs his daughter of the circum- 
stances of his expulsion from his duke- 
dom, is tumid. Immediately afterwards the 
language becomes as simple as it is beautiful. 
Then in the inferior scenes the mannerism of 


criticism, and I did not indulge in it. | 


Percy Simpson. 
There is a family likeness in such elegies, 


tending to hyperbole, which renders specula- | 


tion doubtful. The late Henry Morley, a 
frequent contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ and a ver- 
satile author, drew attention to one written 
on a blank page in Milton’s ‘ Early Poems’ 
of 1645; it appears to be signed “J. M.,” 
but, unfortunately, the Museum stamp has 
obscured the first initial. It opens: “He, 
whom Heaven did call away,” and, although 
the metaphors are obscure, it certainly re 
cords a male who wrote verse and com- 
muned with nature. It is dated 1647, the 
year in which Milton’s father died, to whom 
the poet had inscribed a memorial in Latin 
verse dated 1633. It has been abridged by 


Shakspeare again becomes conspicuous. In 
‘The Winter’s Tale,’ a very late play, there is 
continued turgidity in the verse of the first 
three acts, and in most of the serious prose ; 
but most of the verse and prose becomes 


‘excellent and simple when Perdita’s story 


Mr. Beeching in his ‘ Paradise of Poetry, and 


begins. ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ ‘Cymbe- 
line,’ ‘Coriolanus,’ late plays, have much of 
this mannerism to which I have referred. 
So have other plays, late, but not so late 
as the above-mentioned, such as ‘ Macbeth,’ 
‘King Lear,’ ‘ Measure for Measure,’ ‘Othello.’ 
But we see little of it in ‘Hamlet, ‘Julius 
Cresar,’ ‘As You Like It,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
‘Henry IV.,’ ‘Merchant of Venice,’ ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’ Generally we can 
distinguish between Shakspeare’s earlier and 
later plays by the growth of his ugly 
mannerism. Sometimes, however, the style 
seems to mislead us as to the date of the 
play. I should have said from its style 
that ‘Twelfth Night’ was after ‘Julius 
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Cesar.’ Yet it seems to have been produced 
before. Malone said that ‘Twelfth Night’ 
was written about 1607, and that date might 
suit its style. But there is, I believe, good 
reason for supposing that it was written 
long before. A very early play, ‘Love's 
Labour’s Lost,’ abounds with unintelligible 
conceits. But this use of conceits, shown 
less conspicuously and with more taste 
in other plays, such as ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet, is quite a different thing from 
the mannerism which Shakspeare acquired 
late in life. The above remarks refer chiefly 
to the verse of Shakspeare. We cannot tell 
equally well from his prose the time in which 
his plays were written. YARDLEY. 


AmeERICAN Worrtutes (9"" S, v. 147).—Samuel 
Huntington, LL.D., one of the signatories of 
the Declaration of Independence ; born at 
Windham, Connecticut, 3 July, 1731 ; died at 
Norwich, U.S., 5 Jan., 1796. He learnt the 
trade of a cooper, but devoted his leisure to 
study ; settled as a lawyer in Norwich, 1758 ; 
and (1761) married Martha, daughter of the 
Rev. Ebenezer Devotion; member of the 
Assembly, 1764; State Attorney, 1765; 
member of the Council, 1773; member of 
the Old Congress, 10 Jan., 1776, to 4 Nov., 
1783 ; president of that body, 28 Sept., 1779, 
to 6 July, 1781 ; judge of the Superior Court 
of Connecticut, 1774-84; Chief Justice, 1784 ; 
Lieutenant-Governor, 1786-96. 

John McAllister Schofield, born 29 Dec., 
1831, in Chautauqua county, N.Y.; educated 
at West Point; captain, 1861, and, soon after, 
chief of the staff to General Lyons, with whom 
he served in Missouri; brigadier-general of 
volunteers, Nov., 1861 ; major-general, 1863 ; 
operated with success in Arkansas ; com- 
manded the army of the Ohio, 1864 ; assisted 
in the capture of Atalanta, 2 Sept.; com- 
manded at the battle of Franklin, 30 Nov.; 
the campaign ending with the victory of 
Nashville, 15 and 16 Dec. 1864; military 
commander of Virginia, 1867 ; Secretary of 
War, 1868 ; Superintendent of West Point, 
1882; and in August, 1888, was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
army. 

George Gordon Meade, LL.D., born at 
Cadiz, Spain, 31 Dee., 1816; died at Phila- 
delphia, 6 Nov., 1872 ; entered at West Point, 
1835; served in the artillery against the 
Seminoles in Florida, 1836 ; appointed second 
lieutenant topographical engineers, 1842 ; 
first lieutenant, 1851 ; captain, 1856 ; major, 
1862 ; brigadier-general of volunteers, 1861 ; 
major- general of volunteers, Nov., 1862 ; 
brigadier-general, U.S. army, 1863; major- 


general, 1864. Served during the Mexican war 
atthesiegeof Vera Cruz ; commandeda brigade 
at Dranesville, Virginia, 20 Dec., 1861; severely 
wounded, 30 June, 1862 ; engaged in battle 
of Manasses, 29-30 Aug., 1862 ; commanded a 
division at South Mountain and Antietam ; 
commanded the fifth corps at Fredericks- 
burg and Chancellorsville ; commanded 
the army of the Potomac, 28 June, 
1863, to 1 July, 1865; engaged at Gettys- 
burg, and in all battles and operations 
in Virginia to the surrender of Lee, 9 April, 
1865. 

Nathaniel Prentiss Banks, born at Waltham, 
Mass., 30 Jan., 1816; his parents were factory 
operatives. He a earnestly to study ; 
edited a paper in Waltham, and afterwards 
in Lowell; studied law ; became a popular 
Democratic speaker; member of the Mass. 
Legislature, 1849; Speaker, 1851-2; Presi- 
dent of the State Convention, 1853 ; Governor 
of Massachusetts, 1858-61. When civil war 
broke out he offered his services to Lincoln 
and was made major-general May, 1861, and 
appointed to command the Annapolis military 
district, and subsequently that of the Shenan- 
doah. On 24 May, 1862, Stonewall Jackson 
compelled him to make a rapid retreat ; he 
commanded a corps under Pope at the battle 
of Cedar Mountain, Virginia, 9 Aug., 1862; 
took Opelousas, April, 1863 (after defeating 
the enemy and taking 2,000 prisoners), 
Alexandria, May, 1863, and Port Hudson 
8 July, 1863; 8 April, 1864, he was defeated 
by Dick Taylor at Sabine Cross, but repulsed 
him in return, 9 April, at Pleasant Hill ; re- 
lieved from command May, 1864. 

See ‘ Dict. of American Biog.’ and Thomas's 
‘Univ. Dict. Biog.’ 

Hersert B. CLayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Samuel Huntington, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, born in Windham, 
Conn., 3 July, 1731 ; died in Norwich, Conn., 
5 Jan., 1796. A cooper by trade, but had a 
soul above barrels, studied law, held any 
number of public offices up to President of 
Congress, 1779-81, and Governor of Con- 
necticut, 1786-96. 

Nathaniel Prentiss Banks, born Waltham, 
Mass., 30 Jan., 1816; died Waltham, Mass., 
1 Sept., 1894. As a boy worked in a cotton 
mill, hence his sobriquet of the “ Bobbin 
Boy.” He studied law; became an editor, 
a member of legislature, Governor of 
Massachusetts, 1857-9, and major-general in 
1861; served in army of the Potomac and 
in Louisiana ; pe cy 1864; member of Con- 
gress up to 1877; U.S. Marshal for Mass., 
1879 to 1888; in 1890 became mentally un- 
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sound, and was pensioned for his army services 
in 1891. General Grant, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
exculpates him from the blame of failure of 
the Red River expedition. 

George Gordon Meade, major-general, born 
of American parents, Cadiz, Spain, 31 Dec., 
1815; died Philadelphia, 6 Nov., 1872; gra- 
duated at West Point, 1835; resigned from 
army, 1836; re-entered in 1842; served in 
Mexican war and with great distinction in 
Civil War, commanding army of the Potomac 
for two years; won battle Gettysburg; a 
member of many learned societies ; distin- 
guished as an engineer. 

John McAllister Schofield, born Chautauqua 
co., New York, 29 Sept., 1831; still living ; 
graduated West Point, 1853 ; distinguished in 
Civil War ; Secretary of War, 1868-9 ; senior 
major-general U.S. when retired. 

W. ABBATT. 

Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Ancrent Dogs (9*" §. v. 269).—I doubt if 
any particular or recognized breed of dog was 
yeculiar to Devonshire alone in ancient times. 
The English dog par excellence was the mastiff. 
The greyhound and Irish wolfhound were 
more used in Scotland and Ireland ; but pro- 
bably the sheep-dog, of uncertain descent, is 
the oldest breed of all. The “old English” 
bobtailed sheep-dog is the southern type of 
sheep-dog ; but “the most ancient times” is 
a long way back to define any recognized 
breed. B. FLoRENCE SCARLETT. 


Possibly some information on the subject 
might be found in Boyd Dawkins and 
Sanford’s report on the remains in Kent's 
Cavern. The report was published in 1869, 
but by whom I cannot say. Consult the 
Proceedings of the British Association or the 
Transactions of the Anthropological Institute. 

W. E. Witson. 


CHEssMEN (9* §. v. 28, 111, 273). 
—The writer at the last reference appears to 
argue on the assumption that if a thing might 
have happened it did happen. We are told 
that chess was played in Hindustan nearly 
5,000 years ago, and that this antiquity 
“makes it easy and natural” for the game to 
appear on Egyptian monuments ; and further, 
that it is “reasonable to conclude” that the 
Egyptians “ must ” have known chess. Even 
granting the 5,000 years of chess in India (a 


matter on which scholars are by no means | 
agreed), that fact can provenothing as to Egy pt. | 


A. M. attempts to meet the point as to the 
necessity for pieces of various shapes by sug- 
gesting that the drawing in the Art Journal 


1s On so small a scale that the artist may not 


have been able to distinguish the different 
forms, “ specially as his Egyptian customers 
would know the game.” It is a little startlin 
to be told that those who are best acquaint 
with the subject of a picture are more in- 
clined than others to pardon errors in detail ; 
and the remark appears to conflict with 
A. M.’s own reference to “the minute detail 
of most Egyptian paintings.” The awkward 
fact that has to be explained is that no pic- 
ture of this supposed game of chess (whether 
large or small) shows pieces with different 
forms. It is further suggested that, even if 
the pieces used were all of the same form, 
they might have been distinguished b 
painted or inlaid cipher emblems. A. ) 
apparently assumes (and perhaps justly) that 
these emblems could not conveniently 
shown in a picture, but we might have ex- 
pected that among the fairly large number of 
actual pieces known to us some of this class 
would have been preserved. But the actual 
pieces, equally with the pieces shown in the 
victures, are quite unfitted for playing a game 
ike chess, in which it is essential that one 
piece shall be easily distinguishable from 
another. It follows from the above that, if 
chess is really represented on the Egyptian 
monuments, the artists have with a singular 
unanimity omitted to show an essential de- 
tail ; and further, that, while the appliances 
for other games have survived in some quan- 
tity, no trace of chess remains. I find such 
conclusions too great a strain upon my 
powers of belief, and I shall continue to hold 
that the Egyptians were not acquainted with 
chess. I note that A. M. offers no ground for 
the belief that the objects mentioned in the 
original query are Egyptian. 
W. Reap. 


Emery (9 §. v. 27, 115, 174).—In addition 
to Beds Notes and Queries, Mr. Appy should 
consult Mr. Blaydes’s ‘Gen. Benfordiensis’ 
for the particulars he requires. If these 
books are not accessible to him I shall be 
glad to copy and forward the information. 

Tuos. WM. SKEVINGTON. 

Wood Rhydding, Ilkley. 


Capt. SAMUEL GoopERE (9"" S. v. 209, 275). 
—In my possession are several pamphlets 
relating to the murder of Sir John Dinely, 
which, together with cuttings from maga- 
zines, MS. notes, and a traced copy of the 


original order for the erection of a gibbet to 
hang in chains the body of Mahony, one of 
the murderers, on land on the eastward side 
of the Bristol river, are bound together in a 
volume. 

One of the pamphlets (n.d. 8vo. pp. 36), 
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which apparently was published shortly after 


the execution of Capt. Samuel Goodere and 
his accomplices, which took place on Wednes- 
day, 15 April, 1741, is the production of the 
celebrated Samuel Foote, described in the 
title-page of the pamphlet as “of Worcester 
College, Oxford, = and Nephew to the 
late Sir John Dinely Goodere, Bart.” This 
pamphlet, which purports to be “ the genuine 
memoirs of the life of Sir John Dinely 
Goodere,” states (inter alia) that 
“Sir John Dinely’s [that is Sir John Dinely 
Goodere, who long prior to the year 1740, when 
he was murdered by his brother, Capt. Samuel 
Goodere, had, probably in pursuance of a roya 
licence, dropped the surname of Goodere] Grand- 
father and Grandmother, by his mother’s side, were 
Sir Edward Dinely of Charlton, in Worcestershire, 
and Frances, a sister to the Earl of Rockingham; 
his Father, Sir Edward Goodere of Burghton, in 
Herefordshire, married Miss Dinely, their only 
daughter, by whom that great estate came into the 
Goodere family. Sir Edward Dinely had settled 
his fortune on his daughter’s eldest son.” 
I gather from the narrative that Sir Edward 
Joodere had several sons; that the eldest 
died without issue, leaving John Dinely 
Goodere (who afterwards dropped the sur- 
name) the heir to the Charlton estate. It 
appears, however, that during the father’s 
lifetime he and the son, John Dinely Goodere, 
had made some sort of disposition of this 
property, which resulted (probably contrary 
to the expectations of the son) in John 
Dinely Goodere’s interest in the Worcester- 
shire property being curtailed to a tenancy 
of the estate “ for life, subject likewise to an 
impeachment of waste.” 
he narrative goes on to say that John 

Dinely (Goodere) after his father’s death be- 
came entitled to the Goodere baronetcy, and 
thereupon he took possession of the Hereford- 
shire estate, the property of his father in his 
own right, but not without a claim being first 
made to it by his younger brother, Samuel 
Goodere. It should be stated that Mr. Samuel 
Foote’s mother was a daughter of Sir Edward 
Goodere’s, and therefore a sister to John 
Dinely (Goodere) and to Samuel Goodere. 
Sir John Dinely (Goodere) married the grand- 
daughter and heiress of Alderman Lawford, 
of Bristol, who was possessed of freehold 
roperty in Gloucestershire, and by whom 
1e had one son, who appears to have been 
sadly neglected by his father—at any rate, it 
is so stated in the pamphlet. It seems pretty 
clear that the son was entitled to a certain 
portion of the property—either one or both 
of the estates, paternal and maternal—subject 
to the interests of his parents therein. The 
father, Sir John Dinely (Goodere), who ap- 
pears to have found the son in London in a 


very sad condition and deeply in debt, 
agreed to pay off a portion of the debts 
subject to the execution by the son of “a 
common recovery” of the property—that is, 
[ apprehend, equivalent to a conveyance— 
to the father. The son was removed to an 
attorney’s house in Fetter Lane, and, ap- 
parently, died there within a few days of 
the execution of the deed. It appears that 
the deed purported to grant the son an 
annuity of 200/. Capt. Samuel Goodere 
took proceedings to upset the deed, but was 
defeated in a court of law. I rather think, 
but I am not certain, that an inspection of 
the will of Sir John Dinely (Goodere) would 
show that one of the estates was bequeathed 
to his sister’s son, Samuel Foote, and the other 
to John Foote (Samuel’s brother). After the 
murder of Sir John Dinely (Goodere), accord- 
ing to Latimer’s ‘Annals of Bristol in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ pp. 233, 234, the widow 
set up a claim to the effect that another son 
had been born of the marriage. This claim, 
however, proved to be fraudulent. 

Samuel Foote states that the body of 
Samuel Goodere, after the execution, “ was 
carried in a Hearse and six horses, to be buried 
in Hereford, amongst his ancestors.” It ap- 
pears, however, that Foote omitted to state 
that the body was first taken to the Bristol 
Infirmary, and, after dissection, was exposed 
to the gaze of the populace “ until the close of 
the day.” 

Is Burghope House, formerly the property 
of the Gooderes, which was described as 
“ nine miles from Hereford, on the Leominster 
road,” still in existence? In ‘The Fratricide ; 
or, the Murderer’s Gibbet,’ a reprint of a 
riming story of the Goodere tragedy which 
appeared in or about the year 1839 in the 
Bristol Mirror, we are told :— 

The house was shut up ; and the grandams say 

That ghost and rats at hide and seek did play, 

Until the building fell to sheer decay, 

And stone by stone has mouldered clean away 

Under the winds and rain—as well it may. 

It has been stated that Sir John Dinely, 
who, according to the quotation sent you by 
Mr. G. Green Sairu, “became a poor knight 
at Windsor,” issued bills in which he ad- 
vertised for a wife. A writer in the Penny 
Magazine, 11 September, 1841, states that one 
of the bills contained the following words :— 

““ Pray, my young charmers, give me a fair hear- 
ing; do not let your avaricious guardians unjustly 


| fright you with a false account of a forfeiture. 


This unfortunate man, who was probably 
the person—as the son of Samuel Goodere— 
rightly entitled to the Goodere barenetcy, 
was found dead under sad circumstances. 
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He was one morning missed from his usual 

attendance at St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, 

and, when the door of his house was broken 

open, he was found dead upon a pallet bed. 

The house was “without furniture except a 

table and a chair or two.” G. E. WEARE. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


Wispom (9 v. 230).— Robert 
Wisdom, the author of a metrical prayer 
against the Pope and the Turk, was Rector 
of Settrington, in Yorkshire, and collated 
Archdeacon of Ely 20 February, 1559/60, 
ob, 20 September, 1568, and was buried at 
Wilberton (* N. & 2™ 8. vii. 80). 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Out or print” (9 S. v. 124, 195).—Mr. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw evidently does not under- 
stand the meaning of the ‘phrase which he 
says generally, understood.” A book is 

“in print” so long as the publisher has copies 
unsold. When he has sold all the i eo 
he says the book is “out of print. Mr. 
ForsHAw’s alternative expression “out of 
type” has quite a different meaning, and 
would be still more confusing. Though a 
book is “out of print” and the type is dis- 
tributed, it is not necessarily “out of type,” 
for the publisher may have, and usually has, 
the stereotype plates from which he i is able 
to reprint. Where is the phrase “out of 
print” first met with? 

W. Haromp MAXxwe tt. 

Discoverres oF Capt. Epce (9 §. v. 209). 
—Mr. Lawson will find an account of Edge’s 
discoveries in Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimes,’ vol. iii. 
». 467, under the title of ‘English and Dutch 
Jiscoveries.’ He was a factor of the “ Muscovy 
Company ” or “ Russia Company,” and sailed 
in 1611. See also Scoresby’s ‘ Arctic Regions,’ 
vol. ii. p. 20. Tuos. A. MARTIN. 


“Barnyard” For “Farmyarp” (9 S. iv. 
419, 527).—“ What is the reason that arnyard 


England have been generally called “ barns.” 
The shorter of two alternative words will be 
sure to displace the longer. Portage, for 
instance, very soon ousted the old native 
English “ carrying-place.” 
James D. But er. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


THE Piceon Cure v. 226).—In the 
life of Mrs. Alice Thornton, 1627-1707, is 
recorded the last illness of her father, the 
Lord Deputy Wandesforde. He was dying 
of a broken heart, which the physicians 
called “a feaver.” Shortly before his death, 
all other remedies having “failed, “that night 
pigeons cut was laid to the soles of his feet, 
when my father smiled and said, ‘Are you 
come to the last remedy? but I shall prevent 
your skill’” — ‘Autobiography of Alice 
Thornton,’ p. 23 (Surtees Society publica- 
tions, 1875). 

Stephens i in his travels in Central America 
tells how a Catholic priest—a friend of his— 
when dangerously ill, had recently killed 
sheep one after another applied to his body. 
His recovery was supposed to be due to this 
remedy (Stephens'’s ‘Incidents of Travel in 
Yucatan’). FRANCESCA. 


This is new to me, nor can I find any 
reference to it in any works on medicine or 
medical folk-lore I have in the house. The 
application of pigeons’ dung to the feet was 
common enough in fevers and delirium 
down to Pepys’s day and later, and was 
sanctioned by medical writers. Dr. Alleyne 
in his *Dispensatory’ (1733) defends ‘the 
gonetien on the ground that if we 

‘may judge of the nature of this [the dung] from 
shes of the birds of which it is the produce, which 
by the way is no ill rule, it certainly consists of 
subtle hot parts, which open the pores where it is 
applied, and by rarifying and expanding them, 
occasion a greater flux of fluid that way. 


Salmon in his ‘Pharmacopeeia Londinensis 


has been adopted in the [United] States for (1716), p. 200, says that a pigeon, 


our term farmyard ?” The answer is that the 


“cut in the middle and laid to the feet, abates 


usage grew up out of the fact that many | the heat of burning Fevers, though malignant, and 
Americans have a barn and some land about | so laid to the Head takes away Headaches, Frenzy, 


it, and yet have no farm at all. Such owners 
are found in every village. The word barn- 
yard describes their actual holdings, while 
Jarmyard would not, for a farmyard is sur- 


Melancholy, and Madness.” 


W. E. WItson. 
Hawick. 


See ‘N. & Q.,.’ 7S. i. 49, 97, 198, at which 


rounded by farm buildings or is attached to | references suena additional seventeenth-cen- 
them. tury instances of the practice of laying pigeons 
Dr. Murray’s definition of arn would be | to the feet of sick folk will be found. Another 
better if he had added to it, as the ‘Century | ex xample occurs in Congreve’s ‘Love for 
Dictionary’ does, that “in America barns | Love,’ iii. (1695), where Valentine in his 
usually contain stabling for horses and cattle. ’ pretended frenzy exclaims, “Ha! ha! ha! 


As a matter of fact village stables in New| that a man should have a stomach to a 
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wedding-supper, when the pigeons ought | 
rather to be laid to his feet, ha! ha! ha!” | 
See also Mr. W. G. Black’s ‘Folk Medicine’ 
(Folk-Lore Society, 1883), p. 163. 
G. L. Aprrerson, 

MARK ON THE SPINE OF CHINESE CHILDREN 
(9 S. vy. 209)—In A. R. Cartensen’s ‘Two 
Summers in Greenland’ it is mentioned that 
Greenlanders are born with a similar mark, 
which disappears after a time. I have not | 
the book at hand to consult, but if my 
memory is accurate, the author says that the | 
mark is also to be seen on Japanese babies. 


. | 

This deserves physiological research ; for | 

instance, is it a surface survival of the caudal 
appendage recorded by the os coceygts ? 


Terms IN AncreENT Lease (9% 8S. v. 268).— 
I observe that the word a/geus is inquired | 
after. I offer,as a guess, that it isa Latinized | 
form of F. auge, a trough, which some one, | 
unacquainted with the laws of French | 
phonetics, has tried to turn back into its | 
original Latin form. The right form is 
alveus, originally adueus. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

Are the plumba pendencia about which 
J. F. W. inquires anything but weights? I 
recently heard the weights used for raising a 
font cover called by the verger “the plumbs.” 
These plum/a may have been used to raise | 
the covers of vats. D’Arnis (‘Lexicon Manuale 
Mediz et Infime Latinitatis’) gives “Stan- 
num. Sedes et apotheca, ubi merces venum 
exponuntur,” which well suits its meaning 
in the passage quoted by J. F. W. Algeus or 
algeum apparently = a measure, and it is, 
perhaps, related to algia==pertica. 


YGrec. 

May I suggest to J. F. W. the following as 
a translation ! 

“Two leaden weights in the Brewhouse, and one 
can (cunam for canam) for salt, and one measure 
(algeum for alyia, a certain measure of land ?) for 
the same ; two counters for the large shop or booth 
(stannum for stagnum), one folding table, one pair of 
trestles, one wooden bushel (measure), one half- 
bushel; one measure (%) for food.” 

Algia seems to be only applied to land ; 
perhaps it may have a secondary meaning 
as applied to a measure of capacity. 

J. G. Watiace-James, M.B. 

Haddington, N.B. 


OLD AND New Sryte or 
(9 S. v. 268).—The explanation of W. E. B.'s 
difficulty is practically this, that an Act of 


[9 S. V. Aprit. 28, 1900. 


By the alteration of the style in 1751 (made 
operative in 1752, the year of confusion) two 
things were arranged: that in future every 
year divisible by 100 without remainder 


should not be a leap-year unless it was also 


divisible by 400; and eleven days were 
omitted at a stroke from the calendar, and 
the count of days advanced by eleven from 
2 September, 1752, so that the day after, 
which would have been 3 September, was 
reckoned as 14 September. Lord Mayor’s 
Day was formerly 29 October, and by this 
alteration would ond become 9 November, 
just as George IILL.’s birthday, which was on 
24 May by the old style (the same day as the 
birthday of our present beloved sovereign by 
the new style), was kept throughout his long 
reign on 4 June, eleven days afterwards. 

But sacred festivals were treated in a 
different way. It being thought necessary 
to keep them on the same nominal days as 
before the alteration of style, they were 
earlier instead of later in the year. Christmas 
Day, for instance, was still 25 December ; but 
the day in the Julian style which corre- 
sponded to that day in the Gregorian was 
5 January in the following year from 1752 to 
1799, 6 January from 1800 to 1899, and 7 Jan- 
uary, which is henceforth Old Christmas Day, 
for two hundred years, or until 2099, no 
change taking place in 2000, because a bissex- 
tile will be dropped that year according to 
either Julian or Gregorian reckoning. In the 
same way Old Michaelmas Day was 10 Oc- 
tober from 1752 to 1799, 11 Gatoler from 1800 
to 1899, and is now 12 October, as rightly 
marked in Whitaker. Now Lord Mayor's 
Day partook of the nature of a sacred festival 
in its dating, because the installation by old 
usage was “on the morrow of the Feast of 
St. Simon and St. Jude,” and therefore kept 
on 29 September, as that feast is on 28 Sep- 
tember. The change then was not (like that 
of the royal birthday) automatic, but was a 
subject of enactment, as is stated by NrEmo 
in \ & Q.,’ 7" S. iv. 49. It would seem then 
to be a pure accident that the number of 
days by which it was changed was the same, 
but in the reverse direction from what it 
would have been in the other case. At any 
rate, 9 November will always be Lord Mayors 
Day, unless, or until, another Act of Parlia- 
ment changes it. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Price parp ror (9 y, 249).—The 
story goes that, in exchange for twenty-two 
large pieces of Oriental porcelain, Frederick 
Augustus gave Frederick William of Prussia 
H, T, B. mentions two 


a “fine regiment,” 


Parliament can do anything in this country. 
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regiments as the price. Probably both state- 
ments are excessive. [ can find no mention 
of the incident in Carlyle. Some things, 
however, are certain. Frederick William was 
not the man to give without receiving. He 
did not value art or art-treasures in any way. 
Augustus, a brave man of enormous physical 
strength, valued frail porcelain ; Frederick 
William, a coward and a bully, adored big 
soldiers. The Tsar got an “amber cabinet,” 
a valuable yacht, a statuette of somewhat 
scandalous tradition, and other things in 
exchange for a yearly hundred of these value- 
less giants. Frederick William was frightened 
of the Tsar. He thought the Elector of 
Saxony was not so terrible, and sent his 
recruiting scoundrels to kidnap big men in 
Saxony. This was too much for even the 
easygoing Augustus. A threat was enough 
for a man of Frederick William’s kidney ; and 
henceforth big Saxons had to be paid for. 
After all, “ August the physically strong,” as 
Carlyle calls him, was a more estimable being 
than the King of Prussia. If this incident is 
true, it is pleasant to think, here at all 
events, how much wiser he proved himself. 
The collections of Augustus remain—a wonder 
for their time. The useless Potsdam big men 
of the ignorant Prussian were kicked igno- 
miniously from history by Frederick the 
reat. GEORGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

In a journal kept by my grandfather, during 
the grand tour made by him to various Euro- 
pean courts in company with Lord Herbert 
and Dr. Coxe, he mentions seeing at Dresden, 
on 22 September, 1777, twenty-two jars of 
Indian ine which Frederick William L, 
King of Prussia, had given to Frederick 
Augustus, King of Poland, for eight hundred 
dragoons mounted and equipped. 

C. L. Froyp. 

Gornic “Spaurps” §. v. 148, 273).—It 
is usual to connect this with the O.H.G. 
spurt, “stadium”; and perhaps it may be 
related to G. Spur and to E. spur. But any 
connexion with E. sport is out of the question, 
as this is merely a clipped form of disport, 
and is of Latin origin, from L. portére. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


Tne Otpest Trapinc Corporation (6% 
S. vi. 288, 456, 479).—I trust the revival of 
this subject will be stimulated by the recently 
published ‘Story of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, vide Atheneum, 24 March, p. 359. 
And may I be permitted to ask if there are 
any printed records relating to ‘‘the Ham- 
burgh merchants, first incorporated anno 


the introduction in ‘The Modern Gazetteer,’ 
by Mr. Salmon, 1746; also references to 
trading corporations ante 1700? H. J. B. 


CocKAYNE Famity S, v. 267).—In a book 
entitled ‘Cockayne Memoranda,’ printed for 
yrivate circulation in 1869 at Congleton, Miss 
Puscoux will find full accounts of the various 
branches of the Cockayne family, in Derby- 
shire, Warwickshire, Bedfordshire, and other 
counties, with portraits, pedigrees, and views 
of mansions and monuments. I possess a 
copy given to me, as I am connected by 
marriage with the Cockayne family. A 
second volume is promised to complete the 
work. Isaac TayLor. 


Mountep Inrantry IN Earty Times 
(9% S. v. 146).—If Cot. Maver will refer to 
Rawlinson’s *Sixth Oriental Monarchy’ he 
will find a still earlier reference to mounted 
archers. The Romans led one of their highly 
disciplined, heavily accoutred armies into 
Parthia ; the Parthians, mounted and armed 
with bows and arrows, lightly equipped, and 
mobile to a degree, walked—or rather rode— 
round the Roman army and destroyed it. 
I regret I cannot give the nage; I have not 
the volume by me. Is home any earlier 
reference than this to the same kind of 
force ? Frank Penny, LL.M. 
Fort St. George. 


PyrHacoras AND Curistranity (9 
v. 248).—The Church has — approved 
of the particular branch of Pythagorean 
symbolism alluded to in the quotation from 
Bernard of Morlaix, who, by the way, is 
canonized by M. without any sufficient autho- 
rity. What is referred to by the “Via 
dextera Pythagorea” is the letter Y, which 
the Pythagoreans took as a symbol of the 
two paths of life open to youth—the right- 
hand narrow path of virtue (“via dextera”) 
and the broad left-hand path (“ via leva” or 
“lata ”) of vice (cf. Auson., ‘Idyll.,’ xii. ‘De 
Literis Monosyllabis,’ 

Pythagore bivium ramis pateo ambiguis Y ; 
also Persius, iii. 56; Lact., v. 3, &c.). In the 
early centuries of Christianity the grow- 
ing Church was considerably influenced by 
the Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophies, but they were not definitely recog- 
nized. Ne Quip Nits. 


“Serer” (9 v. 246).—I found this word 
in the first four dictionaries I consulted. It 
is ceriph and seriph in Webster ; seriph, serif, 
and ceriph in the ‘Century 
ceriph in Ogilvie ; and ceriph in the * H.E.D,’ 


1296,” mentioned on the fourteenth page of 


The last quotes from ‘ N. & Q.’ the suggestion 
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(9 S. V. Aprin 28, 1900, 


of a derivation from Du. schreef, a line or 
stroke, with the remark that it fairly suits 
sense and form, but historical evidence is 
wanting. This suggestion is so probable 
and obvious that it occurred to myself quite 
independently many years ago. The spelling 
cer- or ser- is an attempt at giving the sound 
of the Du. sch, which 1s quite different from 
the G. sch, and not quite easy. In the E. word 
skipper, from Du. schipper, it has been ren- 
dered by st, though the true sound is not 
much like it. Water W. SKEAT. 


Assassin oF WILLIAM THE StLent (9 S. 
vy. 248).—Philip’s patent of nobility, so far 
as the seignories granted from the lands of 
William were concerned, was not long lived. 
Whether the family of Balthazar Gérard 
became landed aristocrats in any true sense 
may be doubted. The lands were restored to 
one of the sons—either Maurice or Frederick 
Henry —of William the Silent. And at this 
restitution the estates were charged with 
annuities to the family of the assassin! (See 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s ‘ William the Silent.’) 
How long these awful pensions were paid may 
well be doubtful. The panegyrics on Gérard, 
who was as near a hero as an assassin can 
well be, might tell us much. But they are not 
easily accessible. GeEoRGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

“The estates remained with the Gérard family, 
and the patents of nobility which they had received 
were used to justify their exemption from certain 
taxes, until the union of FrancheComté with France, 
when a French governor tore the documents in 
pieces and trampled them under foot.”—Motley’s 


* Rise of the Dutch Republic.’ 
H. R. G. 


Dominican Orper (9 v. 230).—Accord- 
ing to Brockhaus’s ‘Konversations-Lexikon, 
which makes a leading feature of heraldry on 
its corporate side, the arms of the order are a 
dog carrying a lighted torch in its mouth, 
with a label bearing the words “Domini 
canes,” indicating the double purpose of the 
order, viz., to prevent the entrance of heresy 
into the Church, and to illuminate the world 
by the preaching of the truth. The motto 
was doubtless of the punning class. Their 
insignia are the white cloak and white hood, 
with a black robe for outside wear. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


“Arco” (9S, v. 48, 97, 212).—The word 
corresponds in form to Lat. are-a, meaning, 
amongst other things, a quadrangular land- 
mark, and, in medieval times, a measure of 
land, probably from its quadrangular shape. 
I think this later meaning of areca will make 


because ancient English allotments of land 
were as nearly as possible in the form of 
rectangles, being mainly derived from the 
assignations of the Roman land surveyors. 
8. O. Avpy. 


THames TUNNEL (9S. iv. 419, 467 ; v. 35, 
75, 169, 291).—Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ must admit 
that Ralph Dodd has now had justice in its 
pages, whatever may have been the meagre 
patronage meted out to him in his day and 
generation. But if I might have just a last 
word, it would still be that Mr. Grorcr Mar- 
SHALL need not deny the distant view of a 
statue to every new engineering enthusiast. 
A great enthusiast is a healthy member of 
society—-that evil smell of the great Man- 
chester Ship Canal notwithstanding. Of 
course, I assume that Mr. MaARsHALL’s 
allusion to smell refers only to its physical 
element, and has nothing to do with the 
thousand and one other factors which go 
towards the building up of “a thing carried 
out.” In my humble opinion the only danger 
of seaming the country with horrors for the 
sake of a statue would be that the wrong men 
would step on to the pedestals, whether they 
happened to live in Gravesend or anywhere 
else, while men may be measured only by 
their capacity for filling their pockets, and 
so leaving only mundane things instead of 
great ideas behind them. 
CHARLES CoBHAM. 
The Shrubbery, Gravesend. 


“Hoppinc THE WAG” (9% §. vy. 25, 154).— 
A story entitled ‘Charley Wag, the New 
Jack Sheppard,’ was issued in 1861 in penny 
numbers, with illustrations so vulgarly done 
that it was always a wonder to me how any 
artist who could draw the figure at all 
could demean himself by executing such low- 
class illustrations. Ratru THomas. 


Perhaps “playing the charley wag” is to 
be explained by a Eindred saying, “ To have 
Charlie on the back,” which is variously 
explained in ‘N. & Q. (5™ 8S. vi. 168, 258) 
as being applied, not only to a _ round- 
shouldered person, but also to a person of an 
inveterately idle disposition. 
J. H. MacMicwak.. 


A local variant here seems to be “hopping 
the twig,” used in the sense of “ bolting.” 
An omnibus driver said to me, alluding to 
the electric cars that disfigure our streets, 
“You can ’op the twig rosy in them things !” 
This use of “rosy” for “finely” is common 
enough here, but it is probably peculiar to 
this part of England. Grorce MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool, 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Book of the Courticr. By Baldassare Castiglione. 
Done into English by Sir Thomas Hoby, anno 
1361. With an Introduction by Walter Raleigh. 
(Nutt.) 

Hosy’s translation of ‘ The Courtier’ of Castiglione 

has been added to Mr. Henley’s happily conceived 

and admirably executed collection of “* Tudor 

Translations,” and constitutes one of the most 

interesting and valuable volumes of the series. 

The vogue ‘ The Courtier’ once enjoyed is past, and 

modern scholars, when they mention the work, do 

little more than echo the praises of their _prede- 
cessors. Among the writers of the Italian Renais- 
sance, however, Castiglione occupies a distinguished 
place, and his book is far more diversified in interest 
than is generally conceived. Its main purpose is, 
doubtless, to paint the life at an Italian Court at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Rather 
optimistic is the view taken, and it is scarcely 
supported by evidence derived from other quarters. 

The views of Castiglione, however, won acceptance. 

Great admiration has been expressed for the per- 

fection of his style, while the praise of the man 

is contained in the words uttered concerning his 
death by the Emperor Charles V., to whom he had 
been sent on a mission by Pope Clement VII. : “* Io 
vos digo que es muerto uno de los mejores caballeros 
del mondo ” (** There has died, I tell you, one of the 
best cavaliers of the world”). It is natural to com- 
pare Castiglione with Boccaccio, the conduct of his 
work having some resemblance to the passages of 
conversation by which the separate tales in ‘ The 
Decameron’ are linked. Castiglione is, moreover, 
himself a story-teller, or at least a narrator of jests, 
few of which are likely to have much prosperity in 
the ear of the modern reader. Some of the jests 
survive, however, and the student of comparative 
folk-lore will find matter of interest. It is pleasing 
to see the female sex treated with a reverence not 
common among Italian story-tellers. It is true that 
the Lord Gaspar speaks somewhat satirically of 
women, and is very severe upon some of their fail- 
ings. But his criticisms do not ewe unchecked, 
and his heresy that woman, like “‘ frutes that never 
ripen,” may be said to be “a creature brought 
furth at a chaunce and by happe,” is answered 
sagely, philosophically, and at length by the Lord 

Julian. The views as to what is continency on the 

part of a woman are singularly naive. but are, of 

course, characteristic of the epoch. We are asked, 

“What will you say of an other? that for sixe 

months almost nightlye laye with a moste deere 

lover of herres, yet in a a» ® full of most savoury 
fruites, tempted with her owne most fervent long- 
inge and with the petitions and tears of him that 
was moore deere to her than her owne selfe, 
refrayned from tastinge of them. And for all she 
was wrapped and tyed in the streict chaine of those 
beloved armes, yet never yelded she herselfe as 
vanquished, but preserved undefiled the floure of 
her honestie.” Naiveties and quaintnesses of this 
kind abound, and the book, though it is scarcely 
one to be read through at a breath, may be dipped 
into with the certainty of amusement, satisfaction, 
and delight. 

Mr. Walter Raleigh, who dedicates the volume 
to Mr. George Wyndham, gives a most scholarly 


and interesting introduction concerning the book, 
its author, and its translator. Castiglione’s position 
with regard to the Italian Renaissance is admirably 
shown, and the whole is a capital piece of literary 
criticism. The discourse on jests is compared 
favourably with Poggio’s ‘Facetiw’ and with the 
less-known ‘Detti e Fatti Piacevoli e Gravi,’ &c., 
of Guicciardini. Mr. Raleigh speaks of Sir John 

arington as incurring wrath on account of his 
** ingenious and ill-famed ‘ Metamorphosis of Ajax.’” 
This is, of course, accurate, and the book, though 
scarcely on account of its indecency, almost took 
HaringtontotheStar Chamber. Histranslationof the 
story of Giocondo, which forms the twenty-eighth 
book of the ‘Orlando Furioso,’ had brought him 
previously into trouble scarcely less serious. Hoby’s 
translation is republished from the first edition, 1561, 
a copy of which has been put at Mr. Raleigh’s dis 
position by the President and Fellows of Worcester 
College, Oxford. It was often reprinted, and en- 
joyed in its day great popularity. An aftermath of 
success with scholars may be hoped from the issue 
of this excellent reprint. 


The Chartulary of Cockersand Abbey of the Pre- 
moustratensian Order. Transcribed and edited 
by William Farrer. Vol. L; Vol. IL. Part I. 
(Chetham Society.) 

Tue White Canons were founded by St. Norbert of 

Cleves, Archbishop of Magdeburg. As their first 

house was at Premontré, in the diocese of Laon, 

they acquired the name of Premonstratensians. 

The order is said to date from 1120. Their first 

English foundation was at Newhouse, in Lincoln- 

shire. The order was very popular, and its houses 

were soon dotted about in most of the shires of 

England. Little has as yet been done to illustrate 

the history of the White Canons in this country. 

So far as we remember, the very meagre notices in 

the ‘Monasticon’ are pretty nearly all that the 

student can find regarding Cockersand, which was 
for upwards of three centuries and a half one of the 
chief agents engaged in spreading civilization in 

Lancashire. Like many another religious house, 

Cockersand is obscure in origin. On a treeless 

stretch of land by the seashore, near the mouth of 

the river Lune, which had once been barren moss, 

a hermit named Hugh established himself at some 
veriod when the reign of the second Henry was 

fast drawing toa close. Who he was or whence he 

came is unknown. A sixteenth-century authority 
calls him Hugh Garthe. This may possibly be the 
record of a vague tradition; but there are good 
reasons for questioning its truthfulness. Whether 
the hermit Hugh had any sort of claim to the land 
whereon he took up his abode, or whether he was 

a mere squatter, we shall probably never know. 

There may well have been some sort of a hermitage 

on the spot from a remote time ; but, if so, its exist- 

ence is unrecorded. Every one admired asceticism 
in those days, just as Orientals do now; so Hugh 
the hermit drew towards himself the reverence of 
his neighbours. They helped him with their alms, 
not only in the maintenance of himself and his 
humble abode, but also in the support of a hospital 
which he had established for lepers and other 
infirm persons. The great man in those parts, 
the second William de Lancaster, had for wife 

Hawise de Stutevill, whom he had dowered 

with a large estate. Through her influence the 

hermit was endowed with lands and a tishery 
on the Lune. When the good man died we are 
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ignorant ; but we soon find grants made “to God useful as a contribution to the history of Non- 
| conformity. Lancashire was, notwithstanding the 


and St. Mary and to the Hospital of Cockersand, 
and to the brethren serving God there,” which 
indicates that the hospital had become a permanent 
institution, not dependent for its existence on the 
life of its head. ow and when it ceased to be a 
single unit, owing no obedience elsewhere, we have 
not ascertained, but it had become a house of the 
White Canons before 6 June, 1190, for at that date 
Pope Clement ILI. issued a bull of privilege and 
yrotection to Henry, the Prior of the Hospital and 
Monastery of Cockersand, as a Premonstratensian 
house. It is probable that this Papal act was really 
what may be called a declaration of the union of 
the old independent charity with the order of 
St. Norbert, which was spreading its branches far 
and wide. 

The charter-book of Cockersand now forms a 
part of the valuable collection of books and manu- 
scripts of Mr. Thomas Brooks, of Armitage Bridge, 
near Huddersfield, who has kindly permitted it to 
be printed. Mr. William Farrer has transcribed 
and edited the Latin text as well as adding to it 
several documents which, for some reason or another, 
have not found a place in its pages. He has, more- 
over, given a condensed English version of each 
deed. This work is excellently done, though, when 
we say this, we must not be held to imply that we 
accept every clause as absolutely without blemish. 
To those who have never undertaken work of this 


| 


great number of Roman Catholics therein and 
the ardent Royalism of not a few of its gentry, 
a stronghold of Presbyterianism. It was, we 
believe, the only county in which that form of 
Church government took permanent hold, though, 
of course, isolated congregations existed through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. The 
book is very useful as illustrating the spiritual 
developments of the Civil War and Commonwealth 
times, without some knowledge of which any real 
comprehension of the history of the period is im- 
possible. The appendix gives an interesting account 
of the ministers whose names occur in these old 
papers. 

A. H. has published for private circulation, in 
the form of an appendix to vol. lxii. of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
“- C.,” H. S. Woodfall, and the Letter “C.,”’ 
in which he shows that C. of the Pub/ic Advertiser 
was Sir Philip Francis. 


Mr. Frep. of 6, Beechtield Road, 
Catford, has made active progress with his ‘ General 
History of the Kemp and Kempe Families of Great 
Britain and her Colonies,’ and hopes before long to 
issue it to his subscribers. He is still anxious 
for particulars concerning individuals bearing 
either of these names with whom he has not yet 


sort it no doubt seems very easy to turn the old | been put into communication. The book is to be 


law Latin of the Middle Ages into the vernacular 
of to-day. Those who have tried know that the 
road from one language to the other is beset with 
pitfalls. We give a single example of what is un- 
doubtedly an error. Helewisa de Stutevilla, some- 
where about 1220, gave the church of Gairstang to 
the canons, as she says in her charter, “intuitu 
divine caritatis et sanctw religionis promotione.” 
This the editor renders by the words “ by divine 


inspiration, and for the promotion of the blessed | 
truth.” What the lady meant was not the pro- | 
motion of truth as an abstract quality, but of the | 


order she was benefiting. Monks and nuns in those 
times were known as “ religious,” and to become a 


member of a monastic order was spoken of as enter- | 


ing religion. The genealogical notes which the | 


work contains are numerous and accurate. 

We trust that when it comes to an end Mr. Farrer 
will give an index of place-names, not only of the 
towns and vills, but also of tields, brooks, trees, and 
stones which have distinctive designations. We 
beseech him also to retain in every case the original 
spelling. 


Tue third volume of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Wills and Inventories, edited by Mr. J. Paul Rylands 
(Chetham Society), extends from 1563 to 1807. The 
documents are given in abstract only, but we do 
not think the editor has left out anything of im- 
portance. Modern testamentary documents are 
often of portentous length. No service would have 
been rendered by the reproduction of the legal ver- 
biage with which such things are too often saturated. 
For genealogical purposes the volume will be most 
useful. Among the testators were members of the 
families of Byron, Cholmondeley, Crewe, Grosvenor, 
and other noteworthy houses. 


Tue second pore of the Minutes of the Bury 
Presbyterian Classis, 1647-1657, edited by Mr. 
William A. Shaw (Chetham Society), is most 


published at the Leadenhall Press. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Own all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
one in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

H. M. 8. (“‘ Chestnut ”).—See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7S. vi. 
407, 436; vii. 52, 392; viii. 52; and Farmer’s ‘ Slang 
and its Analogues.’ 

kK. Syne.—Your queries are outside the scope of 
the paper. 


W. T. Fie_p.—Apply to a bookseller. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,"—Za Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


**The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d@' Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


YEARLY. 
(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR JTS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 


*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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STANDARD EDITIONS. 


eee 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*,.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 


Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of *A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown 8vo, 


bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols, small crown Svo. 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 
Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown Svo. 4s, each. 
Contents —old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Soe Prince—To Esther, &c —Hluebeard’s Keys, &c.—The 


Story of Elizabeth, Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel; Fulham Lawn—Miss Williamson's Divagations—Mrs. 
Dymond. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE, 
The ** HAWORTH” EDITION. 7 vols. large crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
Including views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the purpose by 
Mr. W. K. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of Derby, Medallists of the Royal 
Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction 
and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté 
authority. 

we Vols. I. to VI. have been published, and the remaining Volume will be issued on APRIL 30. 

*." Also the LIBRARY EDITION, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 5s. each. The 

POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. td. each. And the POCKET 

EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. 8vo., each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume; or the Set, 


in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols., each containing 


4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
Contents.—Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia's Lovers—Cranford, and other Tales—Mary Harton, and other Tales—Ruth, and 


other Tales—Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales 
*.* Also the; POPULAR KDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 
the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fcap. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume; or the Set, in gold- 


lettered cloth case, l4s. 
LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, 


ilt top, 2s. 6d. 
£ P ne Fancy—The Town—Autobiography of Leigh Hunt—Men, Women, and Books— Wit and Humour—A Jar of Honey 


Contents.— Imagination 
from Mount Hybla—Table 


’ 
SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Contents.—Friends in Council, First Series—Friends in Council, Second Series—Compani of My Solitude; Essays written during the 
Intervals of Business ; An Essay on Urganization in Daily Life. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Biographical Edition. 13 vols. 
large crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, és. This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto 
unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each 
Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 

THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARK ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 3i. 18s. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 8vo. 


10s. 6d. each, This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, 
and many additional Illustrations. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 
Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9/.; or balf-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s, With Illustrations by the Author, 


Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,” The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols. crown 8vo. 


with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; or half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,” The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols. 


bound in cloth, 4/. 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. 
*,* The Vol are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. bound in 


cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each. 
*,” The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold- 


lettered cloth case, 21s, 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC ; and Published by 
JOHN U. FRANCIS at bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, April 28, 1900. 
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